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magnificent edifice. A vast archway leads to the town, on either side of which
are handsome guard-rooms, adorned with columns; and above is the Durrikana, or
great hall--of the Eajpoot princes. It was in this hall that the terrible genius of
Chittore, the Kangra Eanee (the queen of battlements), is said to have appeared
to the Eana Ursi, and in awful language predicted the degradation of his race.
The walls were covered with "legends of heroic deeds, which severally called forth
a glowing description from ray worthy old Eajpoot guide. In former days an
immense city, the glory of India, extended beyond this gate; now nothing remains
of it but a few mud huts, half hidden among the ruins of palaces.

.. In my description of the monuments of Chittore I shall follow the plan
generally adopted by the native guides; namely, to proceed along the western side
of'tjhe plateau to its southern extremity, returning towards the north along the
easjfern side. The first building you meet in this direction is a beautiful temple,
xkclicated to Toulsi Bhawani, the tutelary goddess of the Scribes; near which are
the ancient abodes of the seneschals and constables and the T6p Khana, or park
of artillery, where a few old cannons, the only remains of the sack of Ghittore,
still lie half buried in the grass. M"ot far from .here rises a massive structure,
called the Kolakha Bindar, in which the treasures of the Eanas were accumulated
in former days. At the extremity of this fortress is a very ancient Jam temple,
the Sengar Chaori; the walls of which are covered with exquisite sculptures.
Although the dome is plain and unornamented outside, the interior is finished in
one of the most beautiful styles of Jam architecture.

The great palace of the Eana Khoumbhou, which he is erroneously supposed
to have built, though really he only added to it, occupies an immense area. It is
a plain building, but in excellent taste, and gives a very good idea of the domestic
architecture of the Eajpoots before the Mussulman invasion. The walls, which
incline slightly inwards, are only ornamented with rose-work or artificial battle-
ments ; and turrets, balconies, and verandahs with balustrades give a stamp of
originality to this style which is rarely to be met with in other Indian monu-
ments. In front of the palace is a court, surrounded by guard-rooms; from
which a large arched gate leads into a paved street, which was formerly one of .the
principal thoroughfares of the city.

At a short distance from the palace are two very remarkable temples. The
larger of the two, dedicated to Vrij, the Black God, was built by Eana Khoum-
bhou about the year 14^0; the other, in honour of Shaumath, was erected by
his wife, the famous Mira Bai, who was celebrated for her poetry. The inscrip-
tions on these two temples state that they were built with the ruins of temples of
great antiquity brought from the deserted town of Nagara, the remains of which
may still be seen five miles to the north of Chittore. This circumstance imparts
great interest to the bas-reliefs and sculptures with which they are ornamented.
Behind these temples are two reservoirs, lined with enormous blocks of polished
stone; about 120 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 16 feet deep: they were built on
the occasion of the marriage of one of the Sesoudia princesses.

Kear one of these reservoirs, the Sourya Khaund, or Source of the Sun,
stands the Kheerut Khoumb, or the Tower of the Victory of Khoumbhou, the
most celebrated monument of the ancient capital It was erected by the Eana of
that name, to commemorate the great victory which he gained over the allied
armies of the Sultans of Malwa and Goojerat. The Kheerut Khoumb of